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The British Empire Union in the 
First World War 


The question of the British Radical Right before 1914 and 
after 1918 has received much attention from a wide range 
of historians. The influence of this political grouping during 
the First World War has, however, been largely ignored. This 
article attempts to fill this gap with specific reference to one 
particular pressure group — the British Empire Union. The 
piece pays attention to the organization’s ideology and shows 
how this was put into action, before attempting to assess its 
influence. 


The British Empire Union came into existence in April 1915 under its 
original name of the Anti-German Union (AGU). The latter title was 
in fact only kept for about a year but it suggests the main preoccupation 
of the organization throughout the War. During the 1920s and 1930s it 
devoted most of its attention to fighting Communism and spreading 
propaganda about Empire.! It continued to exist after the Second 
World War and in 1960 became the British Commonwealth Union.? Its 
objectives had changed very little, as revealed by the Annual Report of 
1963 which stated that it aimed to counter ‘all false doctrines and fallacies 
of Socialism and Communism’ and ‘to give our people knowledge of the 
Commonwealth and its vast undeveloped resources whilst refuting the 
many false conceptions which have grown up with regard to its past 
history’. The organization continued to produce publications during the 
1960s? but ceased to have any political importance by 1975 when it came 
under the control of a group of directors who used its name for purely 
business purposes. Throughout its history, the BEU has been connected 
with political figures of some importance, including Lord Leith of Fyvie, 
Lord Charles Beresford, William Joynson-Hicks, Lord Carson, the Earl 
of Derby, Lord Croft and Sir John Biggs-Davison. From December 1916 
until Summer 1952 it published a journal on a regular basis.4 

As has been indicated, the British Empire Union displayed particular 
concern about the threat of Germans, particularly those in Britain during 
the First World War (one of the peaks of its importance). Before 
1914, hostility towards German aliens had shown itself on various 
occasions in the form of ‘spy-fever’ and the development of ideas about 
German/Jewish domination put forward by Leo Maxse and his National 
Review. Germanophobia became far more widespread during the Great 
War and it is for this reason that the BEU became important. The 
organization apparently came into existence following the appearance of 
an article by E. B. Osborn ‘in one of our great daily newspapers’ dealing 
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with ‘the menace of the alien enemy amongst us’. As a result of this, 
Osborn allegedly received a flood of letters and money on the following 
morning. Out of ‘this invaluable chaos’ the Anti-German Union ‘came 
into being’ with Sir George Makgill as organizer and secretary.> 

These events probably happened, if at all, in April 1915, (as subsequent 
publications gave this as the foundation date of the Union).° The first 
mention of the organization in a major newspaper came in an article in 
the Glasgow Herald of 13 May 1915, which pointed out its aims. This is a 
significant date, just six days after the sinking of the Lusitania, an event 
which resulted in a peak of hate propaganda against Germany, leading, 
in turn, to widespread attacks upon German property in Britain.” These 
events almost certainly gave the AGU aboost. During the following month 
it held its first major meeting in the Aeolian Hall in London when Leo 
Maxse spoke about ‘the German blight’ affecting Britain.® 

The organization aimed, above all, at ‘the Extirpation — Root and 
Branch and Seed — of German Control and Influence from the British 
Empire’.? One method it used to justify this policy was to rewrite British 
history in order to show that Britain had been under German influence 
before but had managed to overcome it. More specifically, it accepted the 
ideas of the conspiracy theorist Ian Colvin, who claimed that during the 
Middle Ages the Hanseatic League had set up a colony in England and 
other European states, with a view to German ‘world dominion’. They 
acted as ‘advance agents’ for Germany, preparing the way ‘for conquest 
by peaceful methods — bribery, spying, and juggling with the law’. When 
Queen Elizabeth came to power, the German, ‘was making the bid for 
mastery over us, then as now — and not the Spaniard’. However, Queen 
Elizabeth acted decisively to rid Britain of the Germans. 1° 

The present government should behave similarly, argued the BEU 
because a ‘Mysterious Hand’ of influence affected all aspects of British life 
and hindered the war effort.11 Makgill claimed that during the Edwardian 
years vast numbers of Germans of military age had entered Britain in 
order to prepare the way for an invasion. Now, during the War, German 
settlers and colonies could be found throughout the country, usually near 
important seaports, naval bases, and ‘certain well-recognized lines of 
defence or important railway lines’. Makgill drew no distinction between 
Germans who had retained their nationality and those who had become 
naturalized British subjects because ‘[i]f a man were a German agent, one 
of the first things he would do would be to pay the few guineas necessary to 
get the magic “scrap of paper” which, in the view of our lawyer politicians, 
creates in a German a clean heart and a British soul’.!2 

The BEU claimed that naturalized Germans had infiltrated the political 
scene in Britain. ‘Germans and British-born pro-Germans still sat in our 
Privy Council and in our House of Commons; they had wealth and 
influence quite out of proportion to their numbers.’ In December 1917 
Ellis Powell, the editor of the Financial News who did much to arouse 
publicity over the pre-war Marconi scandal, addressed a meeting at which 
he told his audience: ‘With these influences at work did they wonder that 
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they had got into the third year of the War. If these influences were 
allowed to continue, they would get into the sixth year of the War.’ On 
another occasion, Captain E. Parsons, who became a prominent BEU 
publicist at the end of the War, claimed that before 1914 Germany had 
‘put a millionaire on each side in politics in every country of the World’ 
and had penetrated the British legislature and press.!3 

Much attention also went towards the question of people ‘of German 
extraction’, ‘who continued to be employed in our Government Offices’, 
particularly the Foreign Office. !4The ‘Hidden Hand’ of German influence 
had also penetrated British business, commerce and finance. 


Time was when the British merchant and manufacturer cheerfully 
welcomed into their houses and their workshops the German 
“volunteer” who, in order to master effectually the secrets of 
British business, gladly gave their services for nothing, and then 
took their departure for the Fatherland, fully prepared to use 
against the Briton, in every part of the world, the knowledge and 
experience they had gained in British offices and factories. 


During the War, ‘the German’s hold upon the small trader and the average 
citizen in his various occupations is still maintained — he throttles great 
and small alike’. Germans were particularly important as bakers, miners, 
barbers, and waiters. They consequently, according to the BEU, filled 
their ‘pockets with the wages that should be paid to our own folk’. And, 
in order to keep their custom, they changed the names above their shops 
to English ones.15 

The BEU paid particular attention to the question of German banks in 
London, despite the fact that, under licences issued by the Home Secretary 
in August 1914, they could only complete transactions which they had 
entered into before the War.16 Lord Leith of Fyvie, the President of the 
BEU from 1916, stated that, 


These German banks differ entirely from English banks. The latter 
are purely organized to do a banking business, the primary purpose 
of German banks is to develop the commerce of the German Empire 
by insidious penetration, at all times by the advice and direction of 
their secret service and spy departments.!7 


The BEU certainly took steps to ‘eradicate the curse of Germanism, and 
pro-Germanism, and naturalized Germanism’.!8 It used the law courts, 
held both peaceful and violent meetings, and generally publicized its ideas. 
As the AGU it first attracted public attention in June 1915 when Makgill 
brought a case against two prominent naturalized Germans in the High 
Court asking by what authority they claimed to be Privy Councillors. The 
two individuals concerned were the financiers Sir Edgar Speyer and Sir 
Ernest Cassel. Makgill’s action proved unsuccessful because in December 
the judges who heard the case decided that both Speyer and Cassel could 
keep their positions, regardless of their alien birth.!9 But despite his 
failure Makgill claimed to have at least made public ‘the serious need for 
drastic reform of our naturalization laws’ and during 1917-19 the BEU put 
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forward various proposals in this direction in order ‘to preserve effectually 
the heritage of British blood’ from any ‘foreign tramp who asks for it at the 
Home Office’. The question of naturalization lay ‘at the bottom of plans 
for purging our national life of German taint for the future’ .2° 

In May 1917 a meeting of the Walthamstow branch of the Union 
demanded that ‘no German shall be naturalized for a period of 21 years 
after the War’ and that ‘all naturalization papers taken out during a period 
of 21 years prior to the War shall be cancelled’. A leaflet printed by the 
national organization laid down seven preconditions which should be met 
before any alien received British citizenship in future. These included a 
full disclosure by the applicant of his previous history and business and 
a public notice of application with advertisement in the local papers.?! 
When the Government did introduce a Bill in July 1918 an article in the 
Monthly Record attacked it because the Home Secretary did not receive 
strong enough powers to revoke certificates. The piece suggested that 
all subjects of enemy origin naturalized since 1870 should revert to their 
former nationality. Meanwhile, another article put forward the idea that 
everyone of enemy origin should be disenfranchised.22 In addition, there 
were constant calls for measures to disqualify naturalized aliens from 
membership of the Privy Council or either House of Parliament or from 
holding any other public office.23 

Throughout the War, the BEU campaigned for the closure of all 
remaining German institutions, often using forceful methods. In the 
summer of 1915, for instance, when a German Church in Forest Hill, 
south London attracted the attention of the AGU, it began to hold 
demonstrations outside the building while services proceeded. Scuffles 
broke out at a meeting on 5 September which led to the closure of the 
building by the police. One of the Union speakers, Lindsay Johnson, 
had claimed that the Church lay in an ‘important strategic position on 
the London and Brighton line’. He believed that ‘when the foundation 
was laid in 1882 it was with a view to the future’ .24 

At the same time as these events took place the Union also drew 
attention to a German Farm Colony in Great Munden, Hertfordshire. 
The Government had actually turned this into an internment camp for 
old and invalid alien enemies but Richard Glover, a leading light in the 
Union, arranged a meeting nearby on 18 September at which he proposed 
a resolution demanding the ‘immediate shutting up of the German Army 
base camp at Great Munden, and the internment of W. Muller, its 
commandant, and the Germans garrisoned there under his command’. 
Those present at the meeting carried the motion unanimously.25 The 
Union organized further meetings during the course of the following 
weeks. On 2 October Glover delivered another speech at which he asked 
‘everyone of my Countrymen to have that dirty Huns Nest smoked out 
which is 634 miles from where you are now. (Loud applause)’ [sic].26 
Glover’s call did have some effect because the camp came under 
attack. This local hostility worried the Army Council (involved in the 
administration of the building), which suggested that ‘the place should 
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be closed and these aliens interned in one of the existing “camps”’. The 
Home Office rejected this suggestion, however, and Libury Hall, Great 
Munden, retained its inhabitants until the end of the War.27 

In the summer of 1916 the BEU devoted attention to German 
restaurants which remained open in London. Makgill took a report 
about one of them, Voight’s, to Scotland Yard. The account claimed that 
those in the building knew beforehand of Zeppelin attacks, which had 
occurred during the previous September. After one of these, “They were 
mocking the English, who, as they said, fled in panic at Zeppelin raids’. 
William Joynson-Hicks raised this topic in the House of Commons and, 
as a result of the pressure, the restaurant received orders to close. The 
Union also managed to secure the closure of at least one other German 
eating establishment in London, again with the help of Joynson-Hicks.28 

The BEU had a further success in May 1917; this time with a German 
religious meeting in Walthamstow. On 27 May J. F. Graves, the local 
branch secretary, together with several of hissupporters, entered a Church 
Hall in Walthamstow High Street and asked for Pastor John Kiel to stop 
his service because he prayed ‘for the Kaiser and the Fatherland’. The 
minister refused and sent for the police who took down the names of the 
intruders and, at the request of Graves, the Germans present. Graves and 
his followers then left ‘under protest’ and held a demonstration nearby 
in which speakers from BEU branches throughout London participated. 
Graves announced that another meeting would be held on the following 
Sunday. However, this did not take place because the Deacons of the 
Marsh Street Congregational Church, responsible for the Hall, informed 
‘local Germans that they must forthwith cease to hold their service’ in the 
building.29 

These few examples serve to illustrate the action which the BEU 
undertook in its attempts to close German establishments. In addition, 
the organization held numerous, and larger, meetings throughout the 
War demanding a stricter government internment policy. This question 
had attracted the attention of the Right from the start of the War and 
continued to do so even after the introduction of wholesale internment 
for male alien enemies of military age in May 1915. The BEU’s demands 
in this direction were certainly not unique. The organization often called 
meetings at times of peak anti-German and anti-alien feeling. 

One of these peaks came in June 1916 following the death of Kitchener; 
an event blamed on spies and leading to attacks on German property 
in Islington, north London.3° The Union called an ‘Intern-all-Germans 
demonstration in Hyde Park’ for 13 June which was attended by about 
1,000 people who ‘enthusiastically adopted’ a resolution demanding the 
internment of naturalized as well as unnaturalized Germans. In addition 
to this meeting the BEU also held three others in Hyde Park during the 
course of June and July and a total of about 50 throughout the country for 
the whole of 1916.3! 

The following summer witnessed further activity by the organization. 
On 8 June, for instance, the Putney and Wandsworth branch of the Union 
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held a gathering at a local hall. The speakers included A. D. Dawnay, 
the Mayor of Wandsworth and a very active anti-German, and George 
Curnock, of the Daily Mail. Dawnay called for sweeping action. He 
asserted that, ‘The word “alien” covered a variety of people who, they 
considered, had no right here, and he was not disposed to trust one more 
than another. The only way to do away with the danger was to insist on 
doing away with the whole alien fraternity’. Curnock, meanwhile, claimed 
that among the 20,000 Germans and Austrians still at liberty ‘were some 
of the most dangerous people on earth’ .32 

Curnock also appealed for canvassers to help with a petition demanding 
wholesale internment. The branch eventually obtained 43,000 signatures 
which it presented to the Home Secretary, Sir George Cave, in December 
1917.33 The Oxford branch had less success with its own canvassing. The 
local secretary, Mrs E. M. Jee, collected just 26 signatures which she sent 
to her MP, J. A. R. Marriot, for transmission to the Home Secretary.34 

The BEU reached a peak of activity during the summer of 1918. This 
was a time of intense anti-alien feeling throughout the country brought 
on by a combination of factors, particularly the real possibility of military 
defeat following the German spring offensive.35 The Union held weekly 
meetings in Hyde Park which began to attract national attention from late 
July.36 The largest anti-alien demonstration of the War took place on 24 
August. As on previous occasions, this received advanced publicity in the 
press.3? Although the National Party actually organized the event, the 
BEU played a major part in the proceedings. At 2.30 pm crowds gathered 
in Hyde Park to hear speeches from five different platforms. Supporters 
of the BEU assembled at the third where they listened to, among others, 
Arnold White and Ellis Powell. Shortly after 3 pm a procession formed in 
order to take a petition, demanding the interment of all alien enemies, to 
Downing Street. About 1,250,000 people had signed the petition which 
ran to over two miles in length. 

In the marching ranks were members of the Provisional Grand Council 
of the National Party, thousands of discharged soldiers and sailors, 
branches of the British Empire Union, deputations from the Committees 
of Public Safety formed in various cities and towns of the country, 
Dominion soldiers, trades unions, and a great many of the general 
public, men and women, which included many representative City men 
of the Baltic and the Stock Exchange.38 This was the last major war 
meeting demanding wholesale internment, although during 1919 the 
BEU continued its anti-alien campaign by playing a role in the fight for 
the Aliens Act.39 

The BEU also endeavoured to promote British business in place of 
German, both at home and abroad. This meant, in the first place, 
a demand for the closure of all German firms remaining in Britain, 
particularly the banks. These received regular criticism, culminating in a 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel on 21 March 1917 where the speakers 
included Ellis Powell, Leith of Fyvie, and Ronald MacNeill, Unionist MP 
and a Vice-President of the BEU.%9 
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From its days as the AGU the organization called for a boycott of 
German products and employees. It asked British shopkeepers to 
display posters which declared, ‘No German Goods Sold’, ‘No German 
Labour Employed’, ‘No Germans Served’.4! In 1917 the BEU drew up 
a ‘Consumer’s Pledge’ to be widely circulated: 


We pledge ourselves not to deal with any firm which to our 
knowledge is German controlled, has Germans in its employ, or 
knowingly deals in German goods; and will give our custom to 
those firms which undertake to give preference to the employment 
of British subjects and the purchasing of British goods. 

In short, we will be anti-German, not only in sentiment, but also 
in practice.42 


The Union appealed directly to women as purchasers: 


If you buy German goods, you are sending money to Germany; 
you are helping her to prepare new armaments for another War. 
Remember the men who have fought to protect you; remember 
what they deserve — good wages, full employment — and buy 
British Goods.*3 


In July 1918 the BEU adopted the boycott proposed by the Merchant 
Seamen’s League which involved a refusal to employ Germans ‘in any 
capacity on land or sea’ and a pledge ‘not to purchase or use, or cause to 
be used, any goods of German origin’. This boycott would continue for at 
least six years after the end of the War.4 

Support for British products went together with opposition to those 
from Germany. In May 1917 the Belfast branch of the Union held a 
‘British Empire Union Week’ during which local firms agreed to use 
window displays to draw attention to the ‘importance of supporting 
British manufactures as against those of Teutonic origin’.45 After the 
War the BEU aimed at securing employment and ‘good wages’ for British 
workers by manufacturing ‘as much as we possibly can at home’. It wanted 
the imposition of ‘heavy and almost prohibitory duties on allimports’ from 
Germany and other hostile nations. Tariffs should be lower for products 
from allied and neutral countries and lowest of all for products from the 
Empire.*6 

In addition to opposing Germans in Britain, the BEU also attacked 
pacifists and socialists because these also appeared a threat to the war 
effort. In the first group it included all organizations which did not 
support a crushing defeat of Germany. Thus, an AGU leaflet warned 
the public to beware of the Union of Democratic Control, the Stop the 
War Committee, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the No-Conscription 
Fellowship, and ‘other Political and Sentimental Peace-mongers’. All 
these bodies allegedly had one aim in mind: ‘to injure their own country’. 
Their leaders consequently deserved the labels of ‘traitors’ and ‘enemies of 
the State’. In this way they shared certain similarities with alien enemies.*” 
A major article in the Monthly Record described themas ‘insidious persons 
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at work in our midst who are using their intelligence, and their undoubted 
powers of organization, to minimise all our efforts and nullify the result of 
our victories’ .48 

During 1917 the Union’s journal ran a series called ‘Pacifist Portraits’. 
The first feature looked at Sir John Simon, who had resigned from the 
Cabinet because of the introduction of conscription, and stated that he 
‘will assuredly be remembered in English history as the principal patron 
of shirkers and skulkers in the dark days of the Great War’. Another 
article in this series accused Ramsay MacDonald of having ‘anti-British’ 
and ‘pro-German proclivities’. Bertrand Russell, meanwhile, was said to 
‘have done more to sow the seeds of treachery at home and injure our 
cause abroad than any of the politicians of Parliamentary rank’. He had 
made Cambridge ‘the scene of the most insidious plot for propagating 
the Anti-British principles of the Union of Democratic Control’. He 
had ‘corrupted the minds of young people without a knowledge of the 
realities of life’ and would not object ‘if his country were trodden into 
blood and mire by the Prussian jack-boot so long as his @ priori principles 
of non-resistance and the superiority of German culture were conceded 
and applied’ .49 

The British Empire Union went to any lengths to prevent pacifist 
meetings from taking place, including the use of violence if all else failed. 
However, other methods did sometimes prevail. In December 1916, for 
instance, the Union managed to stop Emily Hobhouse, of the Women’s 
International League, from taking part in an exhibition arranged by Sylvia 
Pankhurst’s organization, the Worker’s Suffrage Federation. The BEU 
called the attention of Westminster City Council, responsible for the 
administration of the hall where the meeting took place, to this fact. 
The Council thus obtained an undertaking from the Worker’s Suffrage 
Federation that Hobhouse would play no part in the proceedings.5° 

The AGU kept ‘a perfectly well-known band of bullies for the purpose 
of breaking up meetings and wrecking halls’ and made use of ‘anonymous 
leaflets, threats over the telephone and forged tickets for the same 
purposes’.°! These ‘bullies’ went into operation in January 1916 in an 
attempt to prevent the Society of Friends from holding ‘Educational and 
Constructive Meetings on Peace’ in their Meeting House in Bishopsgate. 
This series of gatherings had actually begun in October 1915 and none of 
the subsequent Monday afternoon meetings faced any interruption until 
10 January when C. R. Buxton of the Union of Democratic Control was 
engaged to speak. However, as he rose to make his address, Richard 
Glover shouted: ‘You’re trying to preach pro-Germanism under the 
cloak of religion. You’re a traitor and you ought to be hung by the 
neck.’ Glover’s supporters, ‘who were evidently present in force’, cheered 
loudly. During the course of the meeting Buxton repeatedly had the charge 
of ‘pro-German’ hurled at him and ‘was unable to utter two consecutive 
sentences without interruption’ .52 

Buxton again failed to give his speech planned for the following 
Monday because his opponents outnumbered his supporters. The 
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meeting degenerated into total pandemonium with the rival factions 
trying to shout each other down. On 24 January AGU members began 
to cheer for Kitchener ten minutes before Buxton had even appeared 
although in the end Buxton did receive some attention when answering 
questions. The Anti-German Union foiled another attempted meeting 
on 31 January. Before it began Lindsay Johnson proposed a resolution, 
‘That we make no terms of peace whatever until Prussian militarism is 
absolutely and irrevocably crushed’ .53 

At the beginning of February the Society of Friends Peace Committee 
invited representatives of the AGU to a conference ‘with a view to the 
removal of misunderstanding of the purpose of those Monday afternoon 
meetings’. But the Union officials refused on the ground that the Society 
had connections with the Union of Democratic Control. The Quakers held 
a discussion among themselves at which they agreed to ask the AGU ‘to 
repudiate a threat said to have been made at last Monday’s meeting, that 
a continuance of the gatherings will be prevented by physical force’. The 
Union seems to have ignored the appeal because the gatherings continued 
to face opposition. The Society of Friends therefore eventually abandoned 
the meetings on 13 March.*4 

At the end of 1916 the BEU took part in one of the most violent 
anti-pacifist demonstrations of the War. The National Council for Civil 
Liberties planned to hold a conference in Cardiff on 11 November with 
the aim of discussing industrial conscription, civil liberty and peace 
negotiations. In early October news of this reached Captain Atherley 
Jones, the Organizing Secretary of the Welsh Branch of the BEV. During 
the course of the following month Jones made every effort to prevent the 
meeting from taking place. He appealed to the local Chief Constable, the 
‘Competent Military Authority for Cardiff’ and the Home Office, but 
none of these would take any action. Jones also contacted the trustees 
of the Cory Hall, where the planned meeting would take place, but had 
no success. 

Jones’s committee therefore decided to hold two counter-demon- 
strations: the first in the Wood Street Congregational Church on Friday 
10 November and the second in the open air on the following day at 
the same time as the National Council for Civil Liberties conference. 
This caused some apprehension to the Chief Constable of Cardiff who 
contacted the Home Office with a view to cancelling the conference. 
The latter took no action, however. The Friday evening meeting went 
ahead as planned. The speakers included C. B. Stanton MP, of the British 
Workers League, which had also played a part in organizing these events. 
Stanton declared that he would do all in his power to prevent the Cory 
Hall conference from taking place. Another MP, Major-General Sir Ivor 
Herbert, read a letter of support from Lloyd George. 

On Saturday morning the Home Office received a telegram from 
the National Union of Seamen which warned that its members would 
stop the Cory Hall meeting. Marchers from the Cathays Park counter- 
demonstration went straight towards the Cory Hall and, led by Stanton 
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and Captain Tupper of the Seamen’s Union, forced their way in to join 
many sympathizers who had earlier entered by simply paying at the 
door. The National Council for Civil Liberties speakers, who included 
James Winstone, President of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, and 
Ramsay MacDonald, could not make themselves heard. After destroying 
the furniture, the invaders took control of the meeting, which concluded 
with a resolution ‘calling on the Government to use all the resources of 
the nation in a relentless prosecution of the War’. The Chief Constable 
of Cardiff estimated that about 1,500 people had participated in these 
events.55 

In January 1917 members of the BEU played a prominent part in 
breaking up a meeting in Walthamstow, where the planned speakers 
included Ramsay MacDonald and Mrs Philip Snowden. As soon as the 
Chairman began to speak, J. F. Graves, the Secretary of the Walthamstow 
branch of the BEU, interrupted to declare that the holding of the meeting 
was ‘a disgrace to Walthamstow’. When Mrs Snowden started her own 
oration the heckling became more general. The proceedings degenerated 
into chaos with the entry into the hall of a group of Canadian soldiers who 
took over the platform while fighting broke out elsewhere in the building. 
Subsequently, all the speakers were forcibly ejected and the opponents of 
the meeting took it over and made pro-War and anti-pacifist speeches.%° 

The BEU also played a role in the fierce rioting at the meeting held 
in the Southgate Brotherhood Church in Hoxton on 28 July 1917, an 
event made famous by Bertrand Russell. The gathering ‘was preceded 
by the posting of notices in local public houses inciting the violence’. It 
is not possible to say whether the Union printed or distributed these but 
a local policeman pointed out that opposition to the meeting was aroused 
‘through the activities of the British Workers National League and the 
British Empire Union, who have been systematically inciting persons 
against the Workmens’ and Soldiers Council’ which had organized the 
meeting. The policeman concerned also stated that the hostile feeling 
‘was doubtless accentuated by articles which have recently appeared’ in 
the Daily Express, the Daily Mail and the Morning Post.57 This whole 
series of examples shows that the anti-pacifist riots of the war years always 
had some sort of organization behind them and did not arise spontaneously 
— an impression given by many contemporary accounts.58 

The BEU often attacked pacifists in the same breath as ‘socialists’; an 
understandable fact as many of the most prominent peace protestors 
also played a major part in the Labour movement. Leith of Fyvie wrote 
that ‘there is a mixed body of Pacifists, Socialists, Internationalists, 
Revolutionists and others, bound together under the ILP and the UDC’. 
Another senior member of the BEU, F. E. Culling Carr, claimed that 
individuals such as MacDonald and Snowden might ‘pose as Pacifists and 
Conscientious Objectors, but their main objective is Revolution’ 5? 

The Union also directed propaganda against ‘socialist’ ideology and 
practice in its own right. The idea of industrial action in wartime aroused 
particular indignation. Robert Blatchford, in an article reprinted in the 
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Monthly Record, stated that this ‘would be an act of treachery, a crime’. 
He then asserted that workers on the home front faced far more favourable 
conditions than soldiers on the battlefield.©° The BEU further attacked 
the Independent Labour Party for being “intellectual” in the sense that 
the vast majority of its prominent members have never done a stroke of 
manual work in their lives. It is an amalgam of all the foolish, futile ’ics and 
*isms which aim at the preventing of an understanding between Capital and 
Labour, so that talking delegates may fish up something for themselves in 
troubled waters’ 6! 

Captain Parsons compared the ILP with the Russian Communists. In 
the first place he believed that the Germans controlled both groups. He 
spoke of ‘the Bolshevist principles with which Germany is innoculating 
the different nations of the earth with whom she is at War’. In this way she 
had produced ‘asimmering state of civil strife’ in each power which brought 
about ‘a state of affairs favourable to German domination, German peace, 
and finally German world power, as in Russia’. 

Parsons warned against voting for any of the Labour candidates whom 
Arthur Henderson proposed to field at a future election because ‘the 
unspeakable hell created by Bolshevik principles in Russia . . . might 
easily be created here’. He stated that Henderson ‘proceeds to propose 
the suicide of the State by the extinction of that private enterprise upon 
which our existence, as an economic and military power, is based . . . 
Russia has done as Mr Henderson wishes on a large scale, and suicide is 
the result’.©2 But, despite these views, hostility to socialism played only a 
secondary role in BEU propaganda during the War. Not until the 1920s 
did it become a primary consideration.© 

More important at this stage was the Union’s desire to see ‘a vigorous 
prosecution of the War’. This meant, for instance, a call for the full use 
of Britain’s sea power. A ‘more effectual blockade’ should be enforced 
and British merchant ships should be armed to enable them to ‘defend 
themselves against piratical attacks’. William Le Queux, the popular spy 
novelist, wrote in the Monthly Record that the Government should place 
enemy aliens upon merchants vessels so that if the German Navy attacked 
it would injure its own countrymen. 

BEU propagandists also wanted air raids on both military and civilian 
targets. Lord Charles Beresford, at a City meeting in December 1916, 
said that Zeebrugge, a German submarine base, should come under 
fire a thousand times ‘day and night’. ‘We should give our young men 
the machines they wanted, and tell them to pulverise Zeebrugge. The 
commonsense man did not pursue. hornets with a net, but attacked the 
nest.’ Joynson-Hicks, meanwhile, called for the destruction of ‘such 
places as Frankfurt or Cologne’. At the same time, a Congregational 
minister supported air reprisals ‘not as a measure of vindictiveness, but 
as a defence; not to inflict suffering on women and children in Germany, 
but to defend the women and children of England’.®© 

The Union demanded that the Government should not start peace 
negotiations ‘until military defeat had compelled Germany to sue for 
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terms of peace’. MacNeill declared that Britain had to smash the ‘brutal 
bully of Europe upon the blood-stained anvil that he himself has forged’. 
Only a decisive defeat could prevent another war ‘within the passage of a 
generation’ because Germany viewed the present conflict as a ‘stepping 
stone’ to obtaining ‘finally the Empire of the world’. Furthermore, 
following the conclusion of peace, ‘Germany should, for a period of 
years, be ostracised, be set outside the pale. Neither in trade nor in 
social life should we be called upon to meet this generation which William 
Hohenzollern has set up’. The ‘German nation must do penance, and, if 
possible be purified’.© 
Ultimately, the British Empire Union wanted to establish: 


a Union of men and women not only in Great Britain but in every 
portion of the Empire; to foster actively and pursue Imperial ideals; 
to promote a closer Union, a freer intercourse between all parts of 
the Empire; to initiate, encourage, and support measures calculated 
to solidify and strengthen the Empire, and to oppose vigorously all 
measures antagonistic to these principles. 


Furthermore, the BEU desired to see a move away ‘from the old habit 
of merely working for one party or another’. This should be replaced by 
co-operation ‘for one subject — the welfare of the Empire’. But, as with 
anti-Communism, imperial unity only became a major objective of the 
organization after 1918.67 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of the Union during the War. 
One approach is to examine the number of branches and members it 
had and to assess the significance of its ideology. During 1917 and 
1918 over 50 branches existed nationwide. The most active included 
Belfast, Farnham, Islington, Oxford and Wandsworth. A majority were 
situated in middle-class districts. Typical examples include Brighton, 
Cheltenham, Harrogate, Hastings, Kingston, Reigate, Stroud and Wim- 
bledon. Nevertheless, local organizations could also be found in places 
such as Glasgow, Islington and Walthamstow. The BEU even had 
offshoots in other parts of the Empire. In Canada, for instance, Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottowa, Winnipeg and Calgary all counted members. Further- 
more, supporters existed in Hong Kong and Shanghai, while the 
Bahamas had a membership of 59,6 

The available evidence does not provide an accurate picture of the 
overall number of BEU members. Some of the more active branches 
did have a substantial membership: for instance, in 1917 Belfast’s totalled 
about 300, Glasgow had 400 members and, in the same year, Farnham 
boasted 300; Brighton claimed 1,300 as early as 1916;69 and by 1918 the 
figures had reached 655 in Farnham, 505 in Hampstead, 300 in Croydon, 
360 in Southsea, 550 in Edinburgh and 1,000 in Belfast. If we add these 
together we arrive at a total figure for 1918, from these branches alone, 
of 3,370. Remembering that over 50 branches existed, we might guess at 
a substantial national membership of 10,000.70 
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John MacKenzie, referring to the BEU during the 1920s and 1930s, 
states that ‘it was no fringe group’ because it counted many establishment 
figures among its senior members. This was also the case in 1918 when its 
Vice-Presidents included 25 peers or their wives. Among these we can find 
the Earl and Countess of Bathurst, Lady Glanusk, the Earl of Harewood 
and Lord Napier. Furthermore, the Prime Ministers of Australia, New 
Zealand and Newfoundland acted as patrons.7! 

If one returns to its ideology, it can be seen that the BEU put forward 
nothing uniquely its own. Colvin’s ideas about German domination in the 
past, for instance, were formulated quite independently from the Union. 
The question of the ‘Hidden Hand’ also received attention outside the 
BEU. The books of Colvin and White on the subject had no connection 
with the organization. On the question of spreading anti-Germanism, 
Fleet Street played a more important role than an organization the size 
of the BEU could. The peak of anti-alien activity in the summer of 
1918 would not have been reached without the Northcliffe papers. On 
8 July, for instance, the Evening News declared on its front page that, 
‘This is Enemy Alien Week’. At the same time, the press also played 
a major part in whipping up feeling against pacifists. Furthermore, the 
BEU’s ideas about imperial unity came from the Tariff Reformers. The 
organization can therefore be seen as a pressure group which unified many 
of the ideas of the Radical Right during the First World War. Its intense 
activities certainly played an important cumulative role in stimulating 
and popularizing anti-German sentiment in Britain. Moreover, its most 
important activists could certainly be included in any analysis of the 
Radical Right: Leith of Fyvie, Beresford, Joynson-Hicks and MacNeill. 

Such individuals played a major part in propagating Germanophobia to 
such an extent that it probably affected Britain more than any other form 
of hostility towards aliens in the country’s recent history. During the Great 
War, British society en masse became intolerant towards anything which it 
believed had the taint of Germany. On a minor level this led to a boycott 
of German music and art. Worse, naturalized Germans who had spent 
most of their lives in Britain faced social boycott and constant criticism in 
the press. Large numbers of poorer Germans, meanwhile, lost their jobs 
and came under physical attack. The riots against the German community 
following the sinking of the Lusitania developed into a pogrom: they were 
an attempt to clear out the German community and had the support of 
establishment figures such as Lord Derby. 

Furthermore, the intense feeling created by the First World War meant 
that any group opposed to the conflict suffered as we have seen with regard 
to pacifists. Unlike some periods in modern British history, when it played 
a secondary or more subtle and covert part, intolerance became dominant 
and blatant between 1914 and 1918, as British society as a whole moulded 
closer together under the threat of possible military defeat. We can see the 
foundation of the BEU as an embodiment of this process. Yet it was only 
one example, and perhaps not the most important, of such a body. Among 
others we can include the National Party, the British Workers League and 
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the Vigilantes. In fact, we can see the First World War as the high point of 
the influence of the Radical Right. Despite the attention which this group’s 
activities have attracted during the Edwardian and inter-war years, at 
neither time did it have a great influence upon government policy. The 
situation in the Great War was quite different. In the area of enemy aliens 
legislation, for instance, the Radical Right played a major role. It forced 
those in authority to introduce wholesale internment and repatriation, to 
pass vindictive legislation controlling the lives of Germans within Britain, 
and to confiscate all German property in Britain. As we have indicated, 
the importance of the Radical Right is part of the same process which 
led to the growth of intolerance during the Great War. The reason for 
these developments seems obvious: Britain was under threat. If political 
extremism grows from economic or political instability, the First World 
War provided the perfect soil from which it could grow. At various stages 
during the conflict, Britain was close to defeat. Such instability has rarely 
occurred in twentieth century British history . Perhaps this best explains 
why the extreme right became so important during the Great War. 


PANIKOS PANAYI 
University of Keele 
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